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N our exhibition of Modern Prints 
a year ago we aimed to include 
only those artists who had made a 
contribution of unquestionable 


originality and power to modem art. Our 
idea in this exhibition is the same, but the list 
of artists has been considerably altered. 

Outside of France, the two Scandinavian 
artists. Munch and Larsson, have been omit- 
ted and their places filled by an Englishman, 
Augustus John; and two Americans, Mary 
Cassatt and Arthur B. Davies. 

As a point of departure we have taken 
Delacroix instead of Goya. The name of 
Delacroix brings us to France, and it is to 
France, above all, that we look for originality 
and artistic power. The inclusion of Daumier 
has, we feel, greatly strengthened the exhibi- 
tion. Last year we did not include artists 
whose work was already well known to the 
American public. This year, on the other 
hand, both Corot and Millet have been in- 
cluded. The fact that their work has met with 
world-wide acceptance is apt to make one 
forget how great the originality of these men 
was. 

We greatly regret being unable to include 
an adequate representation of Gauguin, and 
also that the representation of Cezaime is 
limited to two prints. 

The exhibition last year was so well re- 
ceived that we can only hope that this one 
will be considered a worthy successor to it. 


David Keppel. 


January, 1922. 



CATALOGUE 


EUGfeNE DELACROIX 

Born at Charenton-Saint-Maurice, 1798; died 1863, 
As a starting point this year we have taken 
Delacroix, whose work was among the first to show 
a breaking away from cold academic tradition. 



1 Tiger Royal 
Lithograph. 


HONORS DAUMIER 

Born at Marseilles, 1808; died 1879. 

'‘The lithographic work of Honore Daumier 
assures that marvelous satirist a place among the 
most glorious artists of all times and all countries. 
His genius, at once abundant and varied, powerful 
and resourceful, complex and synthetic, is un- 
affected by school controversies, by any fluctuations 
of taste and of fashion. The more one studies the 
immense production — four thousand prints ! — 
through which this genius has expressed itself, the 
more one is overwhelmed, however unprepared his 
mind may be to grasp the incomparable scope of 
its philosophical and satirical significance. 


“Honore Daumier was a native of Marseilles, 
where he was born February 26, 1808. The son 
of a glazier who, convinced that he was a poet, 
came to Paris in the hope of achieving some celeb- 
rity, Daumier experienced the harsh and bitter be- 
ginnings of a mode of existence which, to tell the 
truth, was never very kind to him. 

“Daumier served a prison sentence of six months 
(September, 1832-February, 1833). The occasion 
of this was his lithograph “Gargantua,” a caricature 
of King Louis Philippe, here represented as swal- 
lowing innumerable bags of money, wrung from 
the people. This sentence, which brought him a 
halo of martyrdom, far from bridling the nerve of 
the artist, resulted in giving it sharper edge and in 
bringing him to the notice of the leaders of the 
opposition. 

“In 1835 the paper Caricature, which had con- 
tained Daumier’s political cartoons, was suppressed 
by the government, and in the same year Daumier 
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issued his series of Types Parisiens in which he 
turned from political to social caricature. 

*ln the set of eighty- two prints comprising Les 
Bons Bourgeois, thirty at least should be analyzed 
with care, such is the amount of talent, of art, of 
fine irony, which Daumier has expended on them. 
. . . With the same bold modeling expressed 
through plains and masses, with the same sincerity 
as before, but with an ease of expression that 
heightens the charm, Daumier now draws even the 
dullest of his figures with such breadth as to endow 
them with a character verging on pure “style” in 
more than one respect, and evoking the grandeur of 
silhouette proper to statuary. 

“After 1870 Daumier was stricken with the worst 
of all infirmities for an artist — he became blind. 

“A life work as important as Daumier’s would 
justify us in supposing that the master was beyond 
the reach of want in his last years. Such, however, 
is not the case. Daumier was not a spendthrift, but 
it must be remembered that the “stones” from which 
certain exceptional impressions bring nowadays — 
and deservedly — from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred francs, netted him only forty or fifty francs 
each. 


“Friendship was at work, however, to provide for 
his last days: Corot, kind-hearted Corot, secretly 
acquired the little cottage in Valmondois which 
sheltered Daumier and made him a present of it. 
The state paid him the modest pension needed to 
live on. Finally, an exhibition of his paintings, 
drawings and lithographs, organized by his admir- 
ers and friends and held at Durand-Ruel’s in 1878 
under the honorary presidency of Victor Hugo, 
was at least a balm to the self-respect of the old 
fighter, a door to glory opened ajar . . .a little 
later Daumier died. (February 11, 1879.) 


“In conclusion we may add that Daumier, irre- 
proachable in his opinions as in his life, was equally 
so in his work. While all about him artists of 
merit did not hesitate to turn to subjects of more 
than questionable taste in order to satisfy a certain 
following, Daumier never consented to degrade his 
talents to such use. Probity in his work joins hands 
with genius.” 

. ; Loys Delteil: The Print-CollectoPs Quarterly. 
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2 Le Ventre Legislatif 
Lithograph. 

^ '‘Lastly at the same date (1833-1835), so many 
remarkable lithographs are crowned by lithographs 
still more remarkable — universally appreciated at 
any rate — such as the Ventre Legislatif, Ne vous y 
frottes pas, Enforce la Fayette, Rue Transnonin, 
his four most important and famous works. 

"Goya alone has risen to the same heights in 
satire !” 

Loys Delteil: The Print-CollectoVs Quarterly. 




3 Les Alarmistes et les Alarmes 

p. Lithograph. Plate No. 7. First state before letters. 


4 Oui, Mme. Chiffard, le Gouvemement, etc. 
(Actualites) 

Lithograph. Plate No. 215. First state before letters. 
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La Famille de TElecteur (Scenes parlementaires) 
Lithograph. Plate No. 7. First state before letters. 


Les Femmes Socialistes 
Lithograph. Plate No. 10. First state before letters. 




7 Revue Caricaturale 

Lithograph. Plate No. 25. First state before letters. 


8 Les Bas-Bleus 

Lithograph. Plate No. 5. 

9 Les Bas-Bleus 

^ Lithograph. Plate No. 17. 
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Types Parisiens 
Lithograph. Plate No. 27. 

"This series was DaumiePs first essay out of the 
field of politics and into that of social satire ” 
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Histoire Ancienne 
Lithograph. Plate No. 19. 

Robert Macaire 
Lithograph. Plate No. 23. 

"In 1836 Daumier revived the celebrated char- 
acter, Robert Macaire, created by the actor, Frede- 
ric Lemaitre, and his acolyte, the ragged Bertrand. 
Under the cloak of these two scamps, Daumier 
reviewed in the hundred plates composing their 
adventurous life the infinite varieties of the swin- 
dlers trade.” 

Loys Delteil: The Print-CollectoVs Quarterly. 


13 Robert Macaire 

Lithograph. Plate No. 44. 



Les Bons Bourgeois 

C'est demain la fete de sa femme. 
Lithograph. Plate No. 4. 
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Les Bons Bourgeois 
Le coup de canon du Palais Royal. 
Lithograph. Plate No. 5. 



Les Bons Bourgeois 

Un voisin qui se plaint de ce qu'on arrose son gason. 
Lithograph. Plate No. 10. 



Les Bons Bourgeois 

Ce que le bourgeois est convenu de nommer une 
petite distraction. 

Lithograph. Plate No. 14. 



Les Bons Bourgeois 

11 par ait qu'on vient de revoir le serpent de mer 
dans la mer des Indes! 

Lithograph. Plate No. 20. 


19 Les Bons Bourgeois 

Via mon portrait en Daguerreotype. 

^ Lithograph. Plate No. 28. 

20 Les Bons Bourgeois 

Avec un peu de toilette ga West plus le meme enfant! 
3 Lithograph. Plate No. 37. 
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Les Bons Bourgeois 

Je crois que j'ai entendu chanter un hibou . . . 
qWest-ce que ga peut bien m'annoncer? 
Lithograph. Plate No. 42. 



Les Bons Bourgeois 
Un jour de grande toilette. 
Lithograph. Plate No. 50. 



Les Bons Bourgeois 
La rentree entre onze heures et minuit. 
Lithograph. Plate No. 76. 


HILAIRE GERMAIN EDGARD DEGAS 

Born at Paris, 1834; died 19 IT. 

The little group of prints by Degas which were 
dispersed in the sale of November, 1919, in Paris, 
comprise almost all the proofs of his plates which 
are extant. There are still a few of these prints to 
be had here and there in the market, but when 
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these have passed into private hands or into the 
museums, there will unfortunately be little or no 
chance for the average collector to own a fine print 
by Degas. Before Degas* death these prints were 
so little known that Arsene Alexandre wrote of 
them as follows: 

“It was not only a world unknown, it was a 
world unsuspected. At the outset there is one out- 
standing trait which should hold one’s attention. 
This is the diversity of the work and the evident 
eagerness with which Degas threw himself into it. 
It is not surprising that his many-sided and insati- 
able curiosity searched every possible medium of 
expression. He mastered in turn drypoint, soft- 
ground, aquatint, pure etching, lithography and 
even to that indeterminate region between painting 
and engraving — the monotype — which is neither 
the one nor the other but which extends over the 
confines of both. 

“We have as a point of departure for example, the 
portrait of Joseph Tournay, almost in the manner 
of the burin, following the most classic tradition of 
clearness and definition — and, as a point of arrival, 
certain interiors where everything seems to dis- 
solve and where form is indicated only by taches 
modelles and by dancing and vibrant lights; the 
drawing preserving, in the hands of Degas, an in- 
vincible solidity, but with any one else would have 
been wholly vague and nebulous.” 

Arsene Alexandre : In Les Arts. 


24 Une Chanteuse (Delteil No. 25) 

^ Etching and aquatint. About 1875. Third state. 
I From the Degas collection. Extremely rare. 


25 Sur la Scene, Troisieme Planche (Delteil No. 33) 
Etching, 1877. The first state of five, from the 
^ Degas collection. Probably the finest impression 
yielded by the plate. Of the utmost rarity. 

“Observe the famous manche de contrehasse, the 
equivalent of a personage, giving depth to the 
arabesque of the entire scene.” 

Arsene Alexandre : In Les Arts. 


26 Portrait of Manet (Delteil No. 16) 

Etching. 

“A precieux document, and above all a delicious 
little print worthy to be searched for and classed 
among the jewels of modern etching.” 

Arsene Alexandre : In Les Arts. 
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Aux Ambassadeurs: Mile. Becat (Delteil No. 49) 
Lithograph. About 1875. The only state. Superb 
proof. From the Beurdeley collection. Extremely 
rare. 


28 
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Chanteuse de Cafe-Concert (Delteil No. 53) 

Lithograph. About 1875. First state. Extremely 
rare. 

Chanteuse de Cafe-Concert (Delteil No. 53) 

Lithograph. About 1875. Second state. From the 
Degas collection. Extremely rare. 

Apres le Bain, Deuxieme Blanche (Delteil No. 61) 
Lithograph. About 1885. Second state. From the 
Beurdeley collection. 

La Sortie du Bain (Delteil No. 64) 

Lithograph. About 1890. Superb proof of the fifth 
state. Extremely rare. 

We reproduced this print for the invitation card 
for our show of Modern Prints last year. 

La Toilette 

Monotype. From the Degas collection. 

“His monotypes form a part of his work in which 
he was freest of all — most impetuous and endiable. 
He was hampered by no precedent of any kind 
even though set by himself, and scorned to observe 
any rules.’^ 

Arsene Alexandre : In Les Arts. 
Deux Danseuses 

Monotype. From the Beurdeley collection. 

This wonderful monotype forms a very striking 
contrast with the preceding number. 


34 Danseuses en Repetition 

Monotype. From the Degas collection. 
y ^ ^ “One might say that it would be simpler to paint 

^ the subject upon canvas, or directly upon paper, or 

^ to make a plate from which several proofs could be 

pulled. But no! For this transferred painting has 
at once the quality of a print which a painting 
lacks, and at the same time possesses a pictorial 
richness, if not superior to etching or aquatint, at 
least different, and which owes its attraction and 
its somewhat mysterious quality to its peculiarity 
of standing between painting and engraving, belong- 
ing properly neither to the one nor the other.” 
Arsene Alexandre : In Les Arts. 
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JEAN LOUIS FORAIN 

Born at Rheims, 1852; lives in Paris. 

The etchings of Forain would be better under- 
stood if the circumstances under which they were 
produced were more generally known. His early 
plates, prior to about 1880, were of slight interest 
and were made under the influence of Manet and 
Degas. Then for nearly thirty years, except for 
one or two slight transitional plates, he did no 
etching. The progress of his development during 
this period may be traced in his superb series of 
lithographs. 

In 1908 Forain was fifty-six years old, or about 
the same age as Seymour Haden when be com- 
menced etching. In about a year and a half he 
etched the wonderful series of plates, ninety-three 
in number, which are described in Guerin's cata- 
logue. As suddenly as he had commenced, in the 
autumn of 1910, Forain ceased to etch. 

Later he again took up etching, but the charac- 
teristics of the wonderful burst of activity of 1908- 
1910 also mark his more recent plates. Of the 
astonishing total of ninety-three plates etched in 
a year and a half, about one-third were scenes 
from the life of Christ. This amazed Forain's 
casual acquaintances but was no surprise to those 
who knew him really well. 

As to the suggestion of the influence of Rem- 
brandt, Monsieur Guerin, in the introduction to his 
catalogue says : *'How indeed was it possible for 

Forain to have escaped this influence? Rembrandt 
has given to certain scenes from the New Testa- 
ment the scenes of Emmaus in particular, an inter- 
pretation so definitive that it is almost impossible 
for us to conceive them otherwise. His Christ, so 
essentially human, is of every time, and is eter- 
nally true.” 

35 RueLaffitte (Guerin No. 6) 

Lithograph. Marked “Proof No. 22.” From the 

Q Beurdeley collection. The figure of the dealer is 
a portrait of the late Gustave Mayer. 

36 Au Theatre (Guerin No. 8) 

Lithograph. From the Beurdeley collection. 

In Paris this lithograph is considered to be one 
of the finest of Forain's works. 

37 Les Instructions pour la Journee (Guerin No. 64) 

Lithograph in three colors. Trial proof consider- 

I ably drawn upon with colored chalk by Forain. 
From the Beurdeley collection. 
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Femme nue, assise sur son lit, de face 

(Guerin No. 42) 

Etching on zinc. 1909. There were two or three 
trial proofs and a tirage of twenty-five. 

“. . . while in very lightly sketched subjects, 
such as Femme nue assise sur son lit, de face, or 
Le Repos du Modele, 2e planche, the artist relies 
much more upon contour, and the modeling is 
obtained by means which appear almost miraculous, 
the white spaces producing their full effect by 
being exactly proportioned to the confining lines.^' 
Campbell Dodgson: The Print-Collector's 
Quarterly, 


39 La Sortie de FAudience 

Etching. Third state of four. 


(Guerin No. 50) 
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La Sortie de FAudience (Guerin No. 50) 

Etching. Fourth state. 

“After the group of the religious scenes, the 
most important group among Forain’s etchings 
comprises the scenes from the courts of justice. 
Let us cite in the first line La Sortie de V Audience, 
a masterpiece.’* Marcel Guerin. 


SS'o 


41 Le Prevenu et FEnfant (Guerin No. 52) 

Etching. Third state. Superb proof. 

”Le Prevenu et VEnfant is perhaps the finest of 
all the plates.” 

Professor H. W. Singer, in The Studio, igog. 


. . it is a case where, if the first state appears 
absolutely perfect in its presentment of all the 
essentials of the scene, yet the numerous additions 
made in the final state are quite harmonious and 
complete the picture successfully.” 

Campbell Dodgson: The Print-Collector's 
Quarterly, 


42 La Madone et les Enfants (Guerin No. 73) 

Etching. 1909. First state; about fifteen impres- 
// r ^ siohs were printed. 

'*La Madone et les Enfants, where the Holy 
Child, on his mother’s knee, bends forward to greet 
a group of three delightfully natural modern 
French children.” 

Campbell Dodgson : The Print-Collector's 
Quarterly, 
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43 Le Christ depouille de ses Vetements 

(Guerin No. 79) 

Drypoint. One of three proofs in the first state. 
From the Beurdeley collection. There were five 
states in all. 


44 Le Christ depouille de ses Vetements 

(Guerin No. 79) 



Drypoint. Second state of five. 

“In Christ stripped of his raiment, Forain em- 
ploys impressively a strange low cloud to suggest 
impending calamity. The Roman soldier in a helmet 
is quite Mantegnesque in dignity.*' 

Campbell Dodgson: The Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly. 


45 Lourdes — La Miraculee 

Etching. Signed by Forain and marked by him 
' “ler etat.” From the Beurdeley collection. 

46 Les Brancardiers a Lourdes 

^ Etching. Signed by Forain and marked by him 
3^^ ^ ‘Ter etat.” 

47 La Resurrection de Lazare 

Etching. Signed by Forain and marked by him 
“third state." From the Beurdeley collection. 

fiDOUARD MANET 

fidouard Manet was born at Paris in 1833 of an 
old and well-to-do middle-class family. As he had 
independent means the lack of appreciation and 
even hostility which his works encountered did not 
entail actual poverty or physical suffering. His 
lack of success was, however, a life-long sorrow 
to him. In a “Manifesto to the Public" in 1867, 
he wrote : “Monsieur Manet has always recognized 
genius wherever he found it and has never aimed 
to overthrow an ancient tradition of art nor to 
establish a new one. He has merely sought to be 
himself and no other." Manet died in 1883. 

“His prints possess vividness and spontaneity and 
realistic texture rather than delicacy and surface 
finish, the craftsman's ideal of finesse in etching 
technique. His work has a rugged vitality that 
at once challenges and impresses the spectator. 
Duret gave a physiological explanation for this: 
‘Manet was a man of excessively nervous and sen- 
sitive temperament. The images which the eye 
conveyed to the brain were conceived with a vivid- 
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ness which, when it was transferred to a picture, 
appeared excessive to the common-place vision of 
ordinary men/ Manefs great contribution to the 
graphic arts was an application of impressionist 
technique to etching. He would sacrifice conven- 
tional smoothness and finish by a summary treat- 
ment of background or foreground, as in Olympia or 
Lola de Valence in order to focus the attention on 
the more important parts of the picture. He would 
force up the values as in Los Gitanos or Le Gamin 
or Le Marine to give an extraordinary impression 
of intensity, or color, or almost tactile form. He 
always sought for this sense of reality and power 
rather than for traditional beauty/' 

Carl Zigrosser: The Print Connoisseur. 


18 L’Espada (Moreau-Nelaton No. 7) 

Etching, first issued 1862. Superb early proof of the 
^ second state. Of the greatest rarity. 

49 La Toilette (Moreau-Nelaton No. 9) 

Etching. First issued 1862. The only state. 

50 Olympia (Moreau-Nelaton No. 17) 

. / ^ Etching, first issued 1867. 
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Marine 

Etching, about 1868. 


(Moreau-Nelaton No. 39) 



L’Enfant a TEpee (Moreau-Nelaton No. 52) 

Etching, the rare third state of four, before the 
addition of a dark background. 


53 Au Paradis 

^ / Lithograph. From the Beurdeley collection. 

54 Le Corbeau 

Lithograph. From the Beurdeley collection. 

> 

CAMILLE JEAN BAPTISTE COROT 

Born at Paris, 1796; died 1875. 

The three lithographs by Corot which are in- 
cluded in this exhibition are among the freest and 
. most poetical of his works in any medium. It was 

this quality of boldness and freedom that suggested 
their inclusion. 
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55 Clocher de St. Nicholas (Delteil No. 19) 

Lithograph. First state of two. Extremely rare. 
This impression would appear to be an early trial 
1 ^, proof and is printed on paper a trifle too short so 
that about three-quarters of an inch of the com- 
position at top does not show. It does not seem that 
the proof was cut down because some faint indi- 
cations of copper plate script are to be seen at the 
back with the full margins one might expect. 


56 La Rencontre au Bosquet (Delteil No. 21) 

. ^ Lithograph. First state before the signature. Ex- 
tremely scarce. From the Hazard collection. 


57 Lc Coup de Vent (Delteil No. 23) 

^ Lithograph. First state of two. One of four or five 

impressions in this state. Very beautiful print. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 

Bom at Gruchy, on the Norman Coast, 1814; 
died 1875. 

Corot and Millet were the outstanding figures of 
the Barbizon group. Their names are household 
words, but we must not permit the fact of their 
universal popularity to blind us to the greatness of 
their genius or the wonderful originality of their 
work. We believe that the true greatness of Millet’s 
prints will be more and more appreciated as time 
goes on. 

58 Man with a Wheelbarrow (Delteil No. 11) 

First state of four, on chine collie. 

‘Tn the Man with a Wheelbarrow the musclar 
action of the arms that bear the weight, and the 
/ legs that give the propulsion, are so carefully drawn 

I that they could not have been rendered more clearly 

had the figure been left without drapery. A critic 
once remarked that ‘Millet’s peasants were too 
poor to be able to afford cloth enough to make 
creases in their clothes.’ Setting aside such evi- 
dences of poverty, it is certain that Millet never 
allowed clothing to obscure in the least the solid 
construction of his figures.” 

R. J. Wickenden, '^Jean-Frangois Millet.** 



59 The Gleaners (Delteil No. 12) 

^ First state of two, on chine collie. From the Sir 
J /Vj John Day collection. 

^ “The scene is a cornfield, in the flat country about 

Barbizon. In the background, a study of harvest 
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with wheat in ricks and in sheaves, and hovering 
birds in flocks, and a loading wain, and the farmer 
riding among his reapers. To the right, remote 
among trees, the farm. In the foreground, among 
the crisp new stubble, in the full blaze of the im- 
placable sunshine, the three Gleaners — an old 
woman and two young ones. The eldest of the 
band is but slightly stooped, as if she were stiff and 
unable, and her work were painful and hard. The 
others are toiling valiantly. The etching is the 
author's best, and also one of the best of these 
times. The majestic beauty of the landscape, the 
brilliant atmosphere, the dignity and energy, the 
pathos and mystery expressed in these three heroic 
figures, are not to be paralleled in modern graving." 

W. E. Henley, ''Jean-Frangois Millet/^ 


60 The Diggers (Delteil No. 13) 

Beautiful early proof of the fourth state, in black 
ink, on old French paper. From the Dowdeswell 
collection. 

'‘The scene is again the flat about Barbizon ; this 
^ time, on a piece of waste land, which runs indif- 
ferently into rolling hillock and rough level. In 
the foreground are two men digging ; the elder and 
nearer thrusts in his spade, laboriously and strenu- 
ously, setting his whole body to the stroke, as if 
the effort were too much for him. The younger, 
altogether at his ease, and superior to his task, is 
emptying his blade of clods just turned; his action 
is large and free, and it is evident that to him en- 
deavor comes easily. Their hats and blouses lie on 
the ground hard by. The subject appears to have 
interested Millet very deeply, for he has often dealt 
with it. It is rich in opportunity of the portraiture 
of gesture; and gesture — the sentiment of motion 
the process of action — is one of the most striking 
features in his work." 

W. E. Henley, '*Jean-Frangois Millet/* 


61 The Watchers (Delteil No. 14) 

Etching on zinc. Extremely fine impression, of the 
second state. From the Lebrun and Beurdeley 
collections. 

“Then in the same year to which these first essays 
belong (1855) followed two or three plates of 
remarkable completeness as works of art, The 
C burner and the Woman Sewing. In both, strong 
line work suffices to realize a fine treatment of light 
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and shade, a problem which is still further devel- 
oped in The Watchers” 

A. M. Hind, ''A Short History of Etching 
and Engraving” 

62 Woman Feeding Her Child (Delteil No. 17) 

Third state of five. Beautiful proof, in brown ink, 
on old French paper. From the N. A. Hazard 
collection. 

^TO June 1861 — This morning at half past ten 
Jean-Frangois Millet, who had made an appoint- 
ment by letter, sought me out at Rue Blanche. We 
went to Bracquemond's, in order to bite the plate 
which Millet had engraved after one of his paint- 
ings at the Salon, the young woman who is feeding 
her child. The copper was freely drawn upon. It 
was fairly well bitten the first time, but they laid 
another ground and applied acid afresh. As a fin- 
ishing touch Millet got ready to apply two touches 
of acid on the heads of the woman and child. As 
soon as the brush had touched the copper, Bracque- 
mond quickly washed off the acid with water. Then 
we went to Delatre. A workman pulled us a few 
proofs. . . . We had about nineteen proofs 
printed, of which two were retouched. Bracque- 
mond then added the signature. Only three impres- 
sions had the remarque sketches at the bottom, the 
printer inking them or leaving them blank at his 
pleasure. I then burnished them out of the plate 
myself.” Philippe Burty. 

63 Going to Work (Delteil No. 19) 

Intermediate state between the second and third, 
with the address of Delatre, but before the address 
of Moreaux. Beautiful rich proof, in brown ink, 

, ^ on old French paper. From the N. A. Hazard 
^ j collection. 

This is undoubtedly one of the greatest prints of 
the nineteenth century. 

*Tn looking at these etchings we hardly remember 
the delightful golden tones of the painted Gleaners, 
the misty springtime atmosphere of the Going to 
Work, or the rich and tender scheme of the Wool- 
Carder. The essence of the painter’s feeling is here, 
in these few strokes of black on white; and the 
essence of his feeling is more valuable than even 
the splendid glow of color by means of which he 
enhanced, on canvas, its effect. Had he not been 
possessed of a deep, genuine and contagious sort of 
feeling — possessed of it above all other modern 
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men — so simple a kind of expression as these etch- 
ings show, would have had little to attract the 
observer. But had the expression been simple mere- 
ly, and not wise as well, had its very simplicity not 
been the last word of artistic power, intelligence 
and subtility, it would never have conveyed so in- 
tense and clear a feeling as now it bids us read. 
Only a great artist could have felt as Millet did; 
only a great etcher could have expressed his feeling 
with the needle as he did.” 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
*‘Jean~FranQois Millet, Painter-Etcher/^ 


64 The Sower (Delteil No. 22) 

Only state. Proof in black ink on Japan paper. 
This lithograph, executed in 1851, was done for 
U Artiste, but this journal never published it. 

“Take, for instance, the earliest of his master- 
pieces, the first great picture by which he marked 
his emancipation and his determination, henceforth, 
to produce art as he understood it without regard 
to the preferences of others. Many of his prelim- 
inary drawings and studies exist and we can trace, 
more or less clearly, the process by which the final 
result was arrived at. At first we have merely a 
peasant sowing grain ; an every-day incident, truly 
enough observed, but nothing more. Gradually the 
background is cut down, the space restricted, the 
figure enlarged until it fills its frame as a metope 
of the Parthenon is filled. The gesture is ever 
enlarged and given more sweep and majesty, the 
silhouette is simplified and divested of all acci- 
dental or insignificant detail. A thousand previous 
observations are compared and resumed in one 
general and comprehensive formula, and the typical 
has been evolved from the actual. What genera- 
tions of Greek sculptors did in their slow perfec- 
tioning of certain fixed types he has done almost 
at once. We have no longer a man sowing, but 
The Sower, justifying the title he instinctively gave 
it by its air of permanence, of inevitability, or uni- 
versality. All the significance which there is or 
ever has been for mankind in that primaeval action 
of sowing the seed is crystallized into its necessary 
expression. The thing is done once for all, and 
need never — can never be done again. Has any one 
else had this power since Michelangelo created his 

‘Adam’?” ^ ^ 

Kenyon Cox, The Art of Millet. 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO 

Born at St. Thomas {Antilles)^ 1830. Lived at 
Paris and in Normandy. Died 1903. 

‘‘It would hardly be expected that the Impres- 
sionists with their central aim, tlje realistic render- 
ing of contrasts of color in the higher gamut and 
the momentary play of reflected light, would find 
in etching a medium which would preserve the 
essential character of their art. Camille Pissarro, 
however, succeeded in expressing a wonderful at- 
mosphere in his little-known plates. His line-work 
is as thin and sinuous as Corot’s, and in his com- 
binations of gray and darker tints, which form 
a large factor in his scheme, he relies considerably 
on stopping out and second biting. He made 
liberal use of aquatint, no doubt finding in its 
regular open grain a certain kinship with the 
*divisionalism’ or ‘pointillism’ by which a certain 
vibrative quality is achieved in the rendering of 
light and atmosphere. He always aimed at the 
production of a plate whose tone should be entirely 
expressed in the bitten work, leaving the smallest 
margin for variation in the printing.” 

A. M. Hind, A Short History of Engraving 
and Etching. 


65 Sous Bois a rHermitage, Pontoise 
^ Soft ground and aquatint. One of the most beau- 
/ ; - tiful of Pissarro’s plates. Signed in pencil by the 
artist. 


66 Place de la Republique, Rouen 

Etching and aquatint. 

67 Vue de Rouen, Cour le Reine 

^ Etching and soft ground. ^ 

68 Maison Rondest 

^ Etching and aquatint. 

69 Crepuscule avec Meules 

Etching and aquatint. Very beautiful little plate. 

70 Les Faneuses 

Etching. 


71 Femme de Marche 
Soft ground. 




72 Bergere 

Soft ground. Signed in red chalk by Pissarro. 



73 Gardeuse d’Oies 

Lithograph. Extremely rare. 



74 Au Marche 
Monotype. 


PAUL CfiZANNE 

Born i8sg; died 1906. 

It is greatly to be regretted that it is impossible 
to make a more adequate representation of prints 
by Cezanne. Unfortunately the two prints shown 
are almost the only ones he did. 


75 The Bathers 
' Large lithograph. 

^ 76 The Bathers 
^ ^ Small lithograph. 

ALEXANDRE THEOPHILE STEINLEN 

Born at Lausanne, 1859; lives at Paris. 

“That which confers nobility upon a work of 
art is not the form, the process, or the subject; it 
is the manner in which the art is expressed, or 
rather it is the soul, noble or mediocre, of the 
artist. . . . 

“From a sociological point of view I know no 
works of art more inspiring than those whose 
beauties are plain to the great public. Take for 
example Daumier, Millet, Meunier, Rodin, Car- 
riere, Steinlen. If the elite has long ago subscribed 
to their glory, the great public also appreciates them 
and gives its endorsement to this judgment. 

“Human above all, the work of Steinlen is a work 
of fraternity, pity and love.” Roger Marx. 

77 Trottin sous la Pluie (Crauzat No. 16) 

0 jm. , Etching in colors. Only state, thirty-two impres- 
^ sions printed. From the Beurdeley collection. 

78 Blanchisseuse reportant TOuvrage 

(Crauzat No. 22) 

^0 ^ Etching in colors. Third state, one of ten impres- 
sions. There were only twenty-five impressions 
covering all three states. From the Beurdeley 
collection. 
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79 La Blanchisseuse (Crauzat No. 25) 

Etching in colors. Only state, twenty-five impres- 
sions printed. From the Beurdeley collection. 


80 Deux Chats sur un Coussin 
^0 ^ Etching, 1898. Third state. 


(Crauzat No. 29) 


81 Fillette au Col Blanc (Crauzat No. 32) 

Etching, 1898. Second state. From the Beurdeley 
30 ' collection. 

82 La Retour du Lavoir (Crauzat No. 41) 

. ^ Soft ground and aquatint in colors. Third state, 

3 ^ fifty impressions printed. From the Beurdeley 
collection. 

83 Jasante de la Vieille (Crauzat No. 43) 

Drypoint, 1902. Second state of three, one of 
thirty-two proofs in this state. There were only 
three proofs of the first state. 
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84 Vagabond sous la Neige (Crauzat No. 67) 

Etching. Second state of three, fifty impressions, 
in this state. There were three in the first state. 
From the Beurdeley collection. This is one of the 
most famous of Steinlen’s etchings. 


85 Chat dormant dans im Coin (Crauzat No. 76) 

Soft ground in colors. Third state, one of six trial 
^ proofs before the regular edition. Proof marked 
No. 15. 

86 Chemineau sous la Pluie (Crauzat No. 83) 

Etching and aquatint. Fifth state of six, there 
were, however, only fourteen impressions covering 
all six states. 

87 Vieux chat noir et blanc dans THerbe 

^ (Crauzat No. 95) 

^ Soft ground, 1902. Second state, there were only 
five proofs in the first state. 
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88 L’Enfant Malade 

r- Soft ground, 1902. Only state. 


(Crauzat No. 99) 


89 Gamines sortant de TEcole (Crauzat No. 108) 
Aquaint. Fourth state, there were only thirty-one 

7 ^ impressions, covering all four states. One of the 

finest of Steinlen's plates. 
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90 AuBorddeTEau 

Etching. First state, before the figures in the 
foreground. 


91 AuBorddeFEau 

Etching. Third state. 

92 Le Retour du Travail 

Proof No. 8, one of fifty impressions. From the 
Beurdeley collection. 




93 Petite Bouquetiere 

^ Etching, 1913. Twenty-five impressions printed. 


94 Temps d’Orage 

Drypoint, 1913. Thirty-five impressions printed. 
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Deux Chats sur un Meuble 
Etching, 1914. 


96 La Ville Lointaine 

Etching, 1914. Proof No. 4, of twenty taken. 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 

Born iSyg; lives in London. 

'^Augustus John is the most talked of artist in 
England today. In the work of nearly all the 
younger generation his influence is to be seen: for 
good sometimes, sometimes for evil, and the reason 
of this is not far to seek. Apart from his mastery 
as a painter, it lies in the fact that he never re- 
peats himself. 


“John’s pictures have nothing to do with theories, 
dogmas or doctrines. They preach no lesson; they 
tell no tale ; they are not literary. You may dislike 
his work; you cannot ignore it. For the most part 
they are brilliantly colored compositions, harmonies 
in vivid tones ; his drawings, marvels in expressive 
line; and it is greatly to be regretted that he has 
not up to the present made use of the medium of 
lithography, so that some of his exquisite compo- 
sitions might be multiplied for the art-loving public, 
and not, as now, confined to single, and generally 
inaccessible drawings (written in 1917). 

“Unique as a draughtsman, a study of his etch- 
ings reveals a world in itself ; yet strangely enough, 
it is as an etcher that he is least known in England 
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or America. But there are not a few of his critics 
and fellow artists who consider that his reputation 
as an etcher will outlive that as a painter, and a 
long study of his prints confirms the view that he 
is, in his own way, a master of this mode of artistic 
expression. 

'It was out of seething ferment — one of the most 
troublous periods of art, that John grew to ma- 
turity. Whistler and Manet were dead : the impres- 
sionist banner fluttered feebly after the loss of its 
leaders; Cezanne was coming into his own, while 
Gauguin, Van Gogh and Matisse had a strong army 
of followers. The watchword of the new school 
was Simplification, and it was a watchword that 
John readily adopted. 

“ 'His whole career,' says Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
'is a protest against the Academic, the Conventional 
and the agreeably sensuous in Art.' 

"He is, it is said, more at home with the gypsies 
of southwest England (whose strange language he 
speaks fluently) than in the drawing-rooms of the 
great, and the first of his etchings is one of a 
hawker's cart in a field, while one of his latest 
plates returns again to a gypsy caravan with the 
artist standing beside it." 

E. L. Allhusen: The Print-Collector^ s 
Quarterly, 

97 Portrait of Yeats (Campbell Dodgson No. 28) 
i ^ Etching. Third state of four; there were fifty 

impressions covering all states. 

98 Ursula (Campbell Dodgson No. 52) 

Etching, 1903. Twenty-five proofs in all. 


99 Girls with Curls 


(Campbell Dodgson No. 55) 


Etching. The third state. Twenty-five proofs cov- 
ering all states. 


100 Girl’s Head— C. "Ardor” 

^ (Campbell Dodgson No. 58) 

Etching, 1906. Twenty-five proofs in all. 


101 Girl Smiling, in Fur Hat and Feathers 
^ (Campbell Dodgson No. 63) 

Etching, 1906. Twenty-five impressions. 


102 Girl's Head (E) (Campbell Dodgson No. 65) 
Etching, published in 1919, but of earlier date, 
shortly before the war. Fifty impressions. 
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GirFs Head (F)— The Woollen Hat 

(Campbell Dodgson No. 66) 
Etching, published in 1919, but of earlier date, 
shortly before the war. Fifty impressions. 

Pyramus and Thysbe (Campbell Dodgson No. 91) 
Etching, 1906. Twenty-five impressions. 

Nude Girl Standing (Campbell Dodgson No. 102) 
Etching. Third state of four, before the plate was 
cut. There were twenty-five proofs covering all 
states. 

The Bathers 
Lithograph. 

The Tinkers 
Lithograph, 1920. 

Figure Study 

Original drawing. Ink on white paper. 

MARY CASSATT 

Born at Pittsburgh 1845; lives in Paris. 

**Ar)y reference to impressionism in France 
would be incomplete without the names of Mile. 
Bertha Moriset, Mme. Mary Bracquemond, Mile. 
Eva Gonzalez and Miss Mary Cassatt, for it was 
they who gave the movement that essential touch 
of humanity it otherwise might have lacked. While 
Monet and Sisley were painting so luminously along 
the coast or amid the summer radiance of the fields. 
Mile. Bertha Moriset and Miss Mary Cassatt were 
studying that same undulant play of light in the 
boudoir, the library, or the green and gold of garden 
and orchard. The impersonality of hay stack or 
strip of water they supplemented by the inti- 
macy of the dressing room and the nursery. 

“Expressive and full of gracious allure as their 
art was, the work of Miss Cassatt for virility, for 
dignity and for serious intent frankly transcends 
that of her sister Impressionists. In her numerous 
versions of mother and child, or of child and nurse, 
so penetrating, so tender, and yet so devoid of senti- 
mentality, she has sounded the deepest note of 
the four. 

“When Paris finally claimed her, it was Degas, 
with his magical draughtsmanship, and his eager 
affinity with the great spirits of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, who exercised over her an instant and almost 
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imperative appeal. Convinced of her ability and 
her sincerity, Degas consented to take her as a 
pupil, and for nearly fifteen years she studied and 
worked with her preceptor, achieving in time a 
position not far below his own.” 

Christian Brinton: In The Studio, 




109 Femme au Perroquet 
Drypoint. 


110 Deux Fillettes 

Drypoint. Proof with the artist’s stamp as well as 

/WO • her signature. 

111 Mere et Enfant, avec un Glace 

Drypoint. Proof with the artist’s stamp as well as 

' her signature. 

112 La Caresse 

^ Drypoint. Proof with the artist’s stamp as well as 

' ^ her signature. 


113 Jeune Fille avec Mandolin 

^ Drypoint. Proof with the artist’s stamp as well as 
her signature. 

114 M^re et Enfant, en Largeur 

Drypoint. 

115 Femme dans un Fauteuil devant Cheminee 

Soft ground and aquatint. 

116 Lady in Arm Chair 

^ Etching and aquaint. Extremely rare trial proof. 
Od From the Degas collection. 

The only impression we have ever seen. 

117 Two Ladies Conversing 

^ Etching and aquatint. Also a trial proof. From 
the Degas collection. 

The only impression we have ever seen. 


118 L’Essayage 




V Etching and aquatint, in colors. 


119 The Same 

Another impression differently printed. With dedi- 
cation to Monsieur Leroi. 

' From a note on this proof there would appear to 

be only twenty-five impressions of this plate. 
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120 Avant le Bain 

Etching and aquatint, in colors. 


121 Mere et Enfant, dans un Jardin 
^ Etching and aquatint, in colors. 

ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


Born at Utica, N. Y», 1862, 

‘^Arthur B. Davies occupies a unique position in 
modern art — or more accurately ... he is a 
unique figure who cannot be placed at all. . . . 


“The interest as we shall see involves something 
even more significant than the disquieting charm of 
the prints themselves, in which incidentally a new 
technique has developed. . . . They are a surprise, 
truly, coming from the rainbow-chasing painter of 
Dreams Castalid. The Girdle of Ares, and symbol- 
istic Unicorns in purple flushed classic vales of 
fairy lands forlorn. Yet the elusive, intimate 
quality of Davies is here, all the regal poetic allure, 
diffused through vanishing rhythmic lines and 
floating prismatic hues, translated into velvet tones 
and silver sheen of black-and-white. It was some- 
what sudden nevertheless . . . for the conserva- 
tive, methodical collector. Doubtless there will be 
heartbreak in the recollection of opportunities over- 
looked, when one day these prints now so prodi- 
gally scattered to the winds shall have become rare 
and priceless.** 

Henry Tyrrell: In The Studio. 


/ 122 The Temple 

Yo- 

123 By the Sea 
, 124 The Pleiades 

125 Nocturne 

/o- 

126 Three Figures 


127 Ponentia 
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128 Young Muse 
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Allegro 

Two Figures 

Five Figures 

Fountain of Youth 

Antique Mirror 

Autumn 

Three Figures 
First plate. 
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